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Union  College  was  incorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  25th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1795.  It  was  the  second  college  incorporated  in  the 
state,  and  the  first  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  west  of 
the  Hudson  river.  It  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  several  religious  denominations  cooperated  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  was  the  first  college  in  the  United  States  which  was 
not  of  a  strictly  denominational  character.  It  has  continued 
from  its  foundation  to  be  the  representative  institution  of 
Christian  unity. 

Union  College  acquired,  by  its  charter,  full  University  powers  ; 
but  the  creation  of  post  graduate  institutions  at  Schenectady 
bad  not  been  found  practicable.  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine 
and  also  an  Astronomical  Observatory  had  long  existed  at 
Albany,  the  distance  between  which  city  and  Schenectady,  esti- 
mated in  time,  is  less  than  that  which  in  many  cases  separates 
the  professional  schools  from  the  other  departments  of  a  uni- 
versity. The  arrangement  naturally  suggested  by  these  cir- 
cumstances was  that  the  professional  schools  and  the  Observa- 
tory at  Albany,  should  be  united  with  Union  College  under  the 
Charter  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  latter.  The  union  of  the 
several  institutions  was  thus  consummated  by  the  incorporation 
of  Union  University,  A  D.,  1873. 
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Incorporated  A.  D.  1795. 

f  His  Excellency  LUCIUS  ROBINSON,  Governor. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  DORSHEIMER,  Zfcttf.  Governor. 
Hon.  JOHN  BIGELOW,  Secretary  of  State. 
Hon.  FREDERICK  P.  OLCOTT,  Comptroller. 
Hon.  CHARLES  N.  ROSS,  Treasurer. 
Hon.  CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD,  Attorney  General. 

JAMES  BROWN,  ESQ. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. 
Rev.  EBENEZER  HAL  LEY,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  TRUMBULL  BACKUS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Hon.  CLARK  SON  N.  POTTER,  LL.D. 
Hon.  PLATT  POTTER,  LL.D. 
Hon.  CHARLES  C.  NOTT. 
WILLIAM  TRACY,  LL.D. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  LL.D. 
JOSEPH  W.  FULLER,  ESQ. 
Rev.  ELIPHALET  NOTT  POTTER,  D.D. 
Hon.  THOMAS  W.  OLCOTT. 
Gen.  FRANKLIN  TOWNSEND. 
[  SILAS  B.  BROWNELL,  ESQ. 
HARVEY  J.  KING,  ESQ.,  Term  of  office  expires  June  1877 

JOHN  A.  DeREMER,  ESQ.,  "        "  1*78 

THOMAS  ALLEN,  LL.D.,  "  "        "  1879 

Rev.  JAMES  RANKINE,  D.D.,  "  "        "  18S0 

JONATHAN  PEARSON,  Treasurer. 
EDGAR  M.  JENKINS,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


VISITORS  OF  THE  NOTT  TRUST  FUND. 

Urania  E.  Nott.  Rev.  Timothy  G.  Darling. 

Rev.  John  Nott,  D.D.  Rev.  William  Payne,  D.D. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell,  LL.D. 
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Incorporated  A.  D.  1873. 
Hon.  THOS.  W.  OLCOTT,  Chairman, 
President  of  the  Dudley  Observatory. 

THOMAS  HUN,  LL.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Dudley  Observatory. 


Hon.  AM  ASA  J.  PARKER,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 


ROBERT  H.  PRUYN,  LL.D., 

Trustee  of  Albany  Medical  College. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  LL.D. 

Trustee  of  the  Albany  Law  School. 

HENRY  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ., 
Trustee  of  the  Albany  Law  School. 
Union  College  is  represented  by  its  Permanent  Trustees. 


VISITORS  AND  CHANCELLORS.1 

Rt.  Rev.  HORATIO  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  — 1875. 
Hon.  JOHN  A.  DIX,  — 1874. 
Hon.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  —  1873. 
Rev.  ELIPHALET  N.  POTTER. 


1  An  Honorary  Chancellor  is  appointed  encli  year  who  will  deliver  an  address 
at  the  annual  Commencement  of  Union  College,  and  will  thereafter  be  a  member  of 
a  Board  of  Visitors  of  which  the  President,  of  Union  College,  as  First  Chancellor  of 
the  Uuhersity,  is  Chairman. 
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1877. 

Jan.        3  —  Winter  Term  begins. 
Mar.      30—      "        "  ends. 
April     3  —  Spring     "  begins. 
June     27  —    "         "  ends. 

"  28,  29  —  Examinations  for  Admission, 

"       24 — Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

*'        26 — Tuesday,  Prize  Speaking. 

**        26  —  Trustees,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Alumni  day 

"        27  —  Commencement.  _ 
Sept.  17,  18  —  Examinations  for  Admission, 
19  —  Fall  Term  begins. 
Dec.     22—   "     l<  ends. 
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REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT  POTTER,  D.D., 

President  and  Lecturer  on  Christian  Ethics,  Evidences  and  History. 

TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D., 

Nott  Professor  {No.  6)  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  and  Lecturer  on 
Biblical  and  Classical  Literature. 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSON,  LL.D., 
Nott  Professor  (No.  2)  of  Matliematics. 

JOHN  FOSTER,  LL.D., 
Nott  Professor  (No.  8)  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

JONATHAN  PEARSON,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and,  Botany. 

HENRY  WHITEHORNE,  A.M., 
Nott  Professor  (No.  1)  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  WELLS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Nott  Professor  (No.  3)  of  Analytical  Chemistry ,  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum. 

REV.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  A.M., 
Acting  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

CADY  STALEY,  A.M.,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

HARRISON  EDWIN  WEBSTER,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Natural  History. 

REV.  ROBERT  T.  S.  LOWELL,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
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CAPT.  THOMAS  WARD,  U.S.A., 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Director  of  Physical  Culture. 

ISAIAH  B.  PRICE,  C.E., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  JONES  COLCOCK,  C.E., 
Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

JONATHAN  PEARSON,  A.M., 

Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

EDGAR  MARSHALL  JENKINS,  ESQ., 

Assistant  'Treasurer  and  Registrar. 

HENRY  COPPEE,  LL.D., 

Lectures  on  History  and  English  Literature. 

REV.  RANSOM  3.  WELCH,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Lecturer  on  .English  Language. 

REV.  EDWARD  A.  WASHBURN,  D.D., 
Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art. 

WILLIAM  A.  POTTER, 

Lecturer  on  Architecture. 

PROF.  M.  WENDELL  L'AMOREUX,  A.M., 
English  Composition  and  Declamation  and  Assistant  Librarian, 

ERASTUS  D.  PALMER,  A.M., 
Lecturer  on  Sculpture. 

REV.  JOHN  COTTON  SMITH,  D.D., 

Poioers  Lectui*er. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

CHARLES  STORRS  tfALSEY,  A.M., 
Nott  Professor  {No.  7)  Principal  of  the  Classical  Institute 


SAMUEL  BURNETT  HOWE,  A.M., 
Adjunct  Nott  Professor  {No.  4)  Principal  of  Union  School  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Schenectady. 


\   

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Classical  Course. 

The  Classical  course  is  the  usual  baccalaureate  course  of 
American  Colleges.  Students  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  ad- 
ditional studies  in  either  of  the  other  courses. 

2.  Scientific  Course. 

In  the  Scientific  course  the  modern  languages  are  substituted 
for  the  ancient,  and  the  amount  of  mathematical  and  English 
studies  is  increased. 

3.  Eclectic  Course. 

An  Eclectic  course,  consisting  of  studies  selected  at  pleasure 
from  the  preceding  courses,  may  be  taken  by  any  one  who,  upon 
examination,  is  found  qualified  to  pursue  it.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion a  certificate  of  attainment  will  be  given. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  Oriental  Languages. 
Instruction  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic  and   the  cognate 
tongues  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  to  any  desiring  it. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

In  this  department  such  instruction  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Civil  Engineering  is  given  as  will  qualify  the  student 
for  immediate  usefulness  in  the  field  and  office  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  him  to  fill  satisfactorily 
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the  higher  positions  in  the  profession,  after  a  moderate  amount 
of  experience  in  the  routine  of  practice.  Candidates  for  a  di- 
ploma are  required  to  sustain  an  examination  on  the  leading 
points  of  all  the  studies  of  the  course.  The  student  in  this 
department  enjoys  advantages  nowhere  surpassed  in  its  collec- 
tions of  models,  instruments  and  books,  the  accumulations  of 
many  years  by  the  late  Professor  Gillespie,  and  also  in  unusual 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  instrumental 
field  work.  To  young  men  of  good  capacity  and  high  character, 
in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance,  special  (additional)  aid  will  be 
given  in  this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  College.  For 
further  information  see  the  circular  of  the  Engineering  School. 

2.  Chemical  Department, 
The  course  in  this  department  includes  instruction  in  Theo- 
retical and  Experimental  Chemistry  and  Systematic  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis,  in  all  their  branches;  and  in  the 
applications  of  the  science  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  students  of  Agriculture,  Medical  Students, 
Pharmaceutists,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Mineralogists,  Metal- 
lurgists, etc. 

3.  Department  of  Natural  History. 

The  regular  course  in  the  Department  of  Natural  History  in- 
cludes instruction  in  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  pursue  these  studies  further  than  is  practicable 
in  the  regular  course  will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
materials,  and  allowed  to  work  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Professor  without  additional  expense. 

4.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Instruction  is  given  in  Agriculture,  Botany,  etc.,  without 
extra  charge.    Union  College  possesses  an  extensive  garden 
and  a  College  farm. 
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5.  Meteorological  Observatory. 

Meteorological  Ol»servations  are  regularly  made  at  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory.  A  large  quantity  of  rare  and  costly  apparatus 
has  lately  been  secured;  together  with  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  separate  buildings.  Instruction  will  be  given 
to  special  students. 

6.  The  Gymnasium, 

Lately  erected,  and  the  department  of  Physical  Training  and 
of  Military  Instruction  are  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

II.  ADMISSION". 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  If 
not  previously  vaccinated,  they  will  be  required  to  become  so 
before  joining  the  college. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  in  presence  of  three 
College  officers. 

The  stated  times  for  such  examinations  are  the  two  days 
(Thursday  and  Friday)  following  commencement  day  and  the 
last  two  days  (Monday  and  Tuesday)  of  each  vacation.  The 
full  dates  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar.  By  observing  and 
conforming  to  these  appointed  times,  applicants  will  greatly 
promote  their  own  convenience  and  interest,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  examiners. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  in  the  Classical  course  will 
be  examined  in  English  Grammar;  Arithmetic  (Davies's  Uni- 
versity, or  an  equivalent) ;  Algebra  (to  equations  of  the  second 
degree) ;  Plane  Geometry,  five  books ;  Allen  &  Greenough's 
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Latin  Grammar  including  Prosody;  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four 
books;  Virgil's  iEneid,  six  books;  Cicero,  six  Orations  including 
Milo  ;  Sallust's  Catiline,  or  Jugurtha;  Leighton's  Latin  Com- 
position (Prose);  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and  Leighton's  ur 
Jones's  Greek  Composition  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  three  books  ; 
Homer's  Iliad,  one  book  ;  and  Ancient  Geography.  The  at- 
tention of  instructors  is  particularly  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Gram- 
mars. A  failure  in  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  will  pre- 
clude the  admission  of  applicants.1 

It  is  desirable  that  those  intending  to  pursue  the  Classical 
course  should  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  that  they  should  not  be  burdened  by  deficiencies  in  the 
preparatory  course,  which  must  be  made  up  before  the  student 
can  be  in  full  standing  as  a  member  of  college,  and  which  can 
be  made  up  only  by  expending  time  and  strength  that  are  fully 
demanded  by  the  regular  studies  of  the  course. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class,  in  the  Scientific  course, 
will  be  examined  in  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and 
Plane  Geometry,  five  books. 

Candidates  for  any  other  class  will  also  be  examined  in  all 
the  studies  previously  pursued  by  that  class,  as  shown  in  the 
course  of  studies  as  given  below. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  in  addition  to  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  will  be  required  to  present  a  letter  of  honor- 
able dismission. 

It  is  very  important  that  candidates  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared,  especially  in  grammatical  and  elementary  knowledge. 
If  in  their  preparation,  they  have  more  time  than  is  required  for 

1  The  diversity  of  books  of  elementary  instruction  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  a  college  has  to  meet.  To  avoid  this,  all  instruct- 
ors, who  intend  to  send  pupils  to  Union  College,  are  requested  to 
use  the  grammars  and  elementary  books  mentioned  here. 
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this  purpose,  it  is  desirable,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  they  should 
not  anticipate  the  college  studies,  but  apply  themselves  to  other 
subjects  or  authors. 

If  a  candidate  upon  examination  shows  such  proficiency  as  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  studies  of  the  class  for  which  he 
offers  himself,  he  will  be  received  on  probation,  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  class. 

When  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  formation  of  a 
judgment,  if  his  scholarship,  conduct  and  deportment  warrant 
it,  he  will  be  admitted  to  full  standing.  / 


III.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  extends  through 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  the  Junior  year.  The  object  kept  constantly  in  view  through- 
out the  course,  is  not  merely  to  teach  so  many  works  of  an  un- 
known tongue  to  a  succession  of  classes,  but  to  instruct  and 
educate  the  pupil  by  a  system  of  mental  training  grounded  upon 
the  works  of  the  most  noble  poets,  dramatists,  historians  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  ancient  world.  To  this  end  the  pupil  is  taught 
not  only  to  translate  an  author  into  accurate  and  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, to  analyze  with  great  care  the  grammatical  construction, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  his  own  tongue,  but  especially  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  and  critical  appreciation  of  the 
authors  selected  for  his  use. 

Although  there  must  be  a  general  uniformity  in  the  order  in 
which  different  authors  are  read,  jet  no  particular  works  are 
assigned  to  the  several  terms.  The  proficiency  of  each  class 
determines  the  character  of  the  book  to  be  read. 
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During  the  Senior  year  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by 
Professor  Lewis  on  Greek  Philosophy,  Greek  Poetry  and  Greek 
Literature  in  general. 

2.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

The  course  of  teaching  in  this  Department,  going  through 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  and  the  first  aud  secoud 
terms  of  the  Junior  year,  takes  in  so  much  of  the  better  Latin 
classics  (in  prose  and  poetry)  and  as  much  practice  of  Latin 
writing  as  the  time  will  allow  to  be  well  done.  It  is  aimed  to  ac- 
quaint growing  minds  with  the  highest  and  strongest  thought  and 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  expression  of  Roman  men  of 
genius  and  education  ;  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
structure  and  capabilities  of  a  language  which  if  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  is  also  in  some  respects  superior  to  our  own. 
The  study  is  illustrated  by  the  history  and  topography  directly 
involved  and  by  the  religion,  polity,  science  and  warfare 
of  nations  as  well  as  by  the  character  and  achievements  of 
individuals.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  Roman  Language 
and  Literature  from  our  own,  while  in  turn  our  own  authors 
and  their  works  are  illustrated  by  those  of  Rome.  The 
course  is  graduated  for  the  several  years  and  although,  nearly 
uniform  in  amount  is  varied  by  equivalent  selections  with  differ- 
ent classses. 

During  the  Senior  year,  lectures  are  delivered  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
on  Latin  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

3.  Modern  Languages. 

The  Modern  Languages  supply  the  linguistic  training  of  the 
Scientific  course,  and  are  regular  daily  studies  during  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years ;  one  hour  per  day 
being  given  to  each  class,  and  the  studies  alternating  according 
to  the  schedule. 
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Instruction  is  imparted  by  exercises  in  translation  (written 
and  oral),  conversational  practice,  and  familiar  lectures  on  the 
standard  authors  read. 

The  French  Language  is  a  regular  study  through  six  terms, 
beginning  with  the  first  term  Freshman.  The  text  book  mainly 
used  is  Pujol's  Complete  French  Course.  At  a  later  period  con- 
temporaneous French  Literature  is  read. 

The  German  Language  extends  through  six  terms,  commenc- 
ing the  first  term  Sophomore.  The  text  books  are  Comfort's 
Grammar  and  Course  of  Literature,  Whitney's  Grammar, 
Woodbury's  Reader,  and  the  Poets  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
Whitney's  German  Literature. 

The  Italian  Language  is  studied  during  the  second  and  third 
terms  Sophomore.  The  text  books  are  Fontana's  Grammar  and 
Foresti's  Reader. 

The  Spanish  Language  is  taught  during  the  second  and  third  * 
terms  Junior.    The  text  books  are  Ahn's  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Velasquez's  Reader.    The  last  two  languages  are,  however, 
voluntary  studies,  and  classes  are  formed  only  when  the  demand 
is  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  text  books,  are  recommended  :  Spiers 
and  Surenne's  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  Adler's  German 
and  English  Dictionary,  Graglia's  Italian  Dictionary,  and  Ve- 
lasquez's Spanish  Dictionary. 

The  hours  for  the  recitations  in  the  Modern  Languages,  are 
so  arranged,  when  possible,  that  they  may  also  be  taken  by 
regular  classical  students. 

4.  Oriental  Languages. 

A  class  in  Hebrew  is  formed  every  year  by  Prof.  Lewis. 
Instruction  in  Syriac,  Arabic  and  the  cognate  tongues  is  also 
given  by  him  to  any  desiring  it. 
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5.  Mathematics. 
The  studies  of  this  department  are  arranged  as  follows : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Algebra,  to  "  Series." — (Bourdon). 


First  Term. . . 
Second  Term. . 
1  hird  Term . . 


Algebra  (completed). 

Geometry —  books  vi  to  ix, —  Trigonometry  (Jackson ). 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term . . .    Descriptive  Geometry  (scientific). 
Second  Term..    Conic    Sections  (Jackson)  —  Mensuration  or  De- 
scriptive Geometry  (scientific). 
Third  Term. .    Analytical  Geometry  or  Surveying  —  (Scientific). 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Second  Term.. .    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. —  (Voluntary). 

6.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 
The  instruction  in  this  department  commences  with  the  third 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students  in  the  Academical  de- 
partment, both  of  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific  course,  and  those 
in  the  Engineering  department,  recite  in  two  divisions,  one 
hour  being  given  to  each,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the  sub- 
jects succeed  each  other,  in  the  following  order  : 


Third  Term. . 


First  Term. 


Second  Term.. 


Third  Term. 


First  Term. . . 
Second  Term.. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. —  (Jackson). 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Mechanical "  Work."  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics 

Pneumatics. —  (Jackson). 
Heat,  the  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  Meteorology. — 

(Foster). 

Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  and  Electro-Mag- 
netism. (Foster). 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Optics,  Wave  theory  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 
Astronomy. —  (Gummere). 
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To  secure  at  once  precision  and  fullness,  the  instruction  is 
mainly  given  from  recently  prepared  text  books.  Frequent 
lectures  are,  however,  delivered  either  to  furnish  illustration 
and  proofs  of  principles  by  experiment,  or  to  amplify  particular 
subjects.  Thus,  after  the  completion  of  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
several  lectures  are  devoted  to  mechanical  "  work,"  in  order 
that  not  only  the  construction  and  theory,  but  modes  of  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  *of  the  various  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
machines  may  be  understood.  All  lectures  are  required  to  be 
written  out  by  the  students  in  full  from  the  notes,  and  sub- 
mitted for  inspection.  Numerous  problems  are  also  given  on 
all  the  subjects,  and  are  mostly  so  constructed  that  the  calculated 
results  may  be  verified  by  experiments  before  the  class.  To 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  gained,  and  to  ensure  its 
ready  command,  several  written  examinations  are  required  in 
each  term. 

In  most  of  the  branches  included  in  this  department  the  ap- 
paratus is  sufficient  for  very  complete  experimental  illustrations, 
and  through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  College,  important 
additions  of  French,  English  and  American  instruments  have 
been  made  within  the  present  year. 

7  Chemistry. 

In  the  Undergraduates*  department,  chemistry  is  taught  by 
daily  lectures  and  recitations  during  the  third  Junior  term,  and 
the  first  and  second  Senior  terms. 

Undergraduates  are  also  permitted  to  attend  the  daily  two 
hour  course  of  experimental  Chemistry  at  the  Laboratory ;  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  the  material, 
etc.,  used. 

The  Nott  Laboratory  is  open  for  special  students,  in  all 
branches  of  Chemistry;  particularly  students  of  Agriculture, 
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Medical  students,  Pharmaceutists,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 
Mineralogists,  Metallurgists,  students  of  Medical  J urisprudence, 
etc. 

Students  who  desire  to  devote  but  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
Chemistry,  can  pursue  at  the  same  time  other  studies  in  the 
Collegiate  course,  either  collateral,  as  Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc., 
or  any  others.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  science  is  re- 
quired, though  highly  desirable. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Chemistry,  and  systematic  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Analysis,  in  all  their  branches  and  in  the  applications 
of  the  science  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  more  thorough  the  previous  acquaintance  of  the  student 
with  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics  and  General  Chemistry! 
the  better. 

Text  Books  and  Books  of  Reference. 
Cooke's  Chemistry.  Knapp's  Chemical  Technology. 

Craft's  Qualitative  Chemical  An-       Dana's  Mineralogy. 

alysis.  Gmelin's  Hand-Book  of  Chemis- 

Fresenius's  Analysis.  try. 

Cooke's  Chemical  Physics.  Muspratt's  Chemistry  applied  to 

Miller's  Chemical  Physics,  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chem- 
Dalton's  Physiology.  istry. 

Percy's  Metallurgy.  Regnault's  Elements  de  Chimie. 

Fees  for  full  course,  $35  per  term ;  for  half-day  course,  $25 
per  term. 

Students  are  not  required  to  purchase  the  apparatus  which 
they  use,  but  are  charged  for  what  they  consume  and  injure. 

They  also  pay  for  the  chemicals  which  they  consume.  The 
above  extras  amount  to  from  $2  to  $20  a  term. 


For  fuller  information,  address  Prof.  Maurice  Perkins,  M.D. 
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8.  Natural  History. 

Physiology  is  taught  in  the  second  Junior  term  to  the 
whole  class  by  recitations  and  by  lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology.  The  subjects  are  illustrated  by  prepara- 
tions and  dissections. 

Zoology  is  taught  in  the  Scientific  course  the  third  Junior 
term,  by  recitations  and  lectures.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  constant  exhibition  of  specimens  and  dissections  in  the  class 
room. 

Geology  is  taught  during  the  first  term  of  Senior  year  by 
a  daily  course  of  recitations  and  lectures. 

Mineralogy  is  taught  during  the  third  term  by  a  course  of 
practical  lessons,  illustrated  by  a  complete  set  of  models  of  crys- 
tals and  a  series  of  six  hundred  specimens  for  determination  by 
crystallographic  and  blowpipe  examination. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  these  departments  have  been 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  College  Cabinet  of  the 
^Wheatley  Collection  of  Minerals  and  Shells,  purchased  by 
E.  C.  Delavan,  Esq.,  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  College. 

Botany  is  taught  duriug  the  Summer  term,  both  from  text- 
book (Gray's)  and  practically,  in  the  field. 

9.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature. 

The  instruction  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  includes  the  use  of 
text  books,  lectures,  and  prac^ical  exercises  in  declamation  and 
the  various  forms  of  composition  In  the  study  of  English 
Literature,  it  is  the  aim  to  secure  an  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  language,  and  the  course  of  English 
3 
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thought  as  expressed  at  different  periods,  in  the  works  of  repre- 
sentative men. 

The  Freshmen  have  frequent  exercises  in  declamation  and  the 
elementary  forms  of  composition,  and  during  the  Third  term 
they  study  a  text  book  on  Rhetoric.  In  the  Sophomore  year 
the  study  of  Rhetoric  is  continued;  and  the  subject  is  carried 
vstill  further  in  the  Junior  year  in  connection  with  Logic.  Dur- 
ing the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  rhetorical  exercises  consist 
of  essays,  discussions  and  declamation  ;  and  the  Classics  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  aud  its  history,  are  made  the  subjects  of  lectures 
and  of  study. 

The  text  books  and  books  of  reference  are  as  follows  : 
In  Rhetoric  : —  Day's  Art  of  Composition,  Praxis  and  Art 
of  Discourse  ;  Hart's  Composition  ;  Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric  ;  Coppee's  Rhetoric  and  Logic  ;  Whateley's  Rhetoric 
and  Logic;  Theremin  on  Eloquence. 

In  English  Literature  : —  Clark's  English  Language  ; 
Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature  ;  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the 
Euglish  Language  and  Literature  ;  Craik's  English  Literature  ; 
Trench's  various  works;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Chaucer's 
Legende  of  Goode  Women  ;  Taine's  English  Literature  ;  Hart's 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  and  Manual  of  American  Litera- 
ture, and  Coppee's  English  Literature. 

10.  History  and  Political  Economy. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
philosophy  of  history,  both  by  lectures  and  recitations.  In  the 
department  of  political  economy  he  is  taught  the  fundamental 
principles,  conflicting  theories  and  practical  issues  of  the  subject 
and  thus  is  prepared  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  the  study. 

11.  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
The  elements  and  history  of  mental  and  moral  science  are 
taught  by  the  use  of  text  books,  accompanied  by  oral  comments, 
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explanations  and  illustrations.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
student  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  present  posi- 
tion of  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  to  accustom  him  to  the 
modes  of  reasoning  and  the  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects  ;  to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the  prob- 
lems dealt  with,  and  the  methods  proposed  for  solving  them  ; 
and  thus  to  prepare  him  to  understand  the  writings  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  upon  the  subject,  past  and  contemporary,  and  to 
follow  out  with  intelligence  and  accuracy  his  own  philosophical 
inquiries. 

12.  Religious  and  Biblical  Instruction. 

The  President  has  in  charge  the  general  duties  of  Chaplaincy 
and  Pastoral  care  of  the  College. 

The  religious  teaching,  while  distinctly  and  earnestly  Christ- 
ian, is  not  denominational,  but  as  heretofore  is  consistent  with 
the  design  and  chartered  title  of  the  College,  as  the  representa- 
tive Institution  of  the  principles  of  Christian  Unity. 

During  the  Senior  year  there  will  be  given  by  the  President 
a  course  of  instruction  upon  the  Claims  and  Evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion. 

Dr.  Lewis  conducts  on  Saturday  evening  a  Bible  Class  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  and  delivers  to  the  Senior  Class  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Biblical  Literature. - 

Daily  service  is  held  in  the  College  Chapel. 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

1.  Terms  and  Vacations. —  There  are  three  Terms  of  the 
average  length  of  thirteen  weeks.  Commencement  takes  place 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  and  the  First  Term  begins 
twelve  weeks  after  that  time.  This  term  is  followed  by  a  Vaca- 
tion of  nearly  two  weeks,  embracing  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
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there  is  also  a  brief  recess  at  Easter.  The  Second  Term  consists 
of  twelve  weeks.    The  Third  Term  ends  with  Commencement. 

2.  Payments  and  Expenses. —  The  College  bills  must  be 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  In  case  such  payment  is  not 
made  within  the  first  week  of  the  term,  the  Treasurer  is  in- 
structed to  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  delinquent. 

Students,  unless  from  another  College,  pay  for  entrance  into 
the  Freshman  class,  $5 ;  into  the  Sophomore  class,  $7  ;  into  the 
Junior  class.  $9  ;  into  the  Senior  class,  $12. 

No  retrospective  expense  is  incurred  by  entering  in  advance. 

The  College  bills  for  tuition,  etc.,  are  $40  per  term  ;  for  the 
Chemical  instruction,  as  on  page  24;  The  expenses  of  instruc- 
tion, board,  lights,  washing,  text  books,  etc.,  during  the  three 
terms  of  thirty-nine  weeks,  may  vary  in  amount  from  $250  to 
$350.  Furniture  can  be  bought  and  resold  on  leaving,  or  hired 
of  the  college  servants.  The  President  desires  it  to  be  understood 
that  special  provision  is  made  in  aid  of  the  boarding  and  other 
expenses  of  students  of  high  character  and  attainments  needing 
assistance. 

3.  Residence  and  Discipline. —  Students  are  expected  to 
reside  in  the  main  buildings,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  President  and  Professors.  No  student  can  reside  else- 
where without  special  permission. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  moral  and  parental.  Dis- 
graceful punishments  are  not  inflicted )  but  no  young  man  who 
indulges  in  gaming,  intemperance,  or  other  vice,  who  is  absent 
from  his  room  at  night,  or  who  habitually  neglects  his  studies 
can  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Parents  or  guardians  are  requested  either  to  appoint  a  special 
guardian  for  their  sons  or  wards,  or  to  deposit  all  funds  intended 
for  their  use  with  the  Treasurer  or  Registrar  of  the  College,  who 
will  act  without  charge  as  fiscal  guardian. 
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An  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  each  student,  and  of  his 
daily  attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship,  is  kept  by  the  Regis- 
trar. The  result,  determining  his  place  on  the  Merit  Roll,  is 
reported  at  the  close  of  each  term,  or  more  frequently,  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

Each  student  is  required  to  return  punctually  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  and  report  himself  at  the  Registrar's  office ; 
and  until  he  thus  reports  himself  he  is  considered  as  absent,  and 
so  marked  on  his  bill.  A  similar  report  is  required  after  any 
temporary  absence  from  sickness  or  by  permission. 

Parents  are  requested  to  inform  the  Registrar,  by  their  sons, 
what  church  they  wish  them  to  attend. 

V.  SCHOLAESHIPS. 

1.  Ordinary  Scholarships. 

To  a  large  class  of  students,  Union  College  presents  extraor- 
dinary advantages  in  its  numerous  scholarships.  In  the  scholar- 
ships of  the  first  grade,  the  incumbents,  on  the  condition  of  good 
conduct  and  satisfactory  application  to  study,  receive  at  the  end 
of  each  term  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  term  bill. 

In  the  scholarships  of  the  second  grade,  the  incumbents,  on  the 
same  condition,  receive  a  credit  to  the  amount  of  half  the  term  bill. 

These  scholarships  are  accessible,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
all  who  present  the  requisite  certificates  of  character,  and  sustain 
the  examinations  required  for  admission  to  the  regular  classes 
of  the  College. 

2.  Prize  Scholarships. 
Among  the  several  classes  of  scholarships  founded  by  the  late 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,1  is  a  class  of  Prize  Scholarships. 

1  Few  of  those  are  yet  actually  endowed,  but  their  ultimate  endow- 
ment is  secured  by  the  prospective  sale  of  valuable  lands. 
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An  examination  of  candidates  for  these  scholarships  is  held 
early  in  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  Year,  and  also  at  a  later 
period  in  the  same  year,  and  the  appointments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  founder. 

The  pecuniary  emolument  of  a  Prize  Scholarship  is  thirty-five 
dollars  a  term,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  whole 
College  course,  a  provision  which  enables  the  incumbent,  after 
paying  his  College  bills,  to  retain  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars. 

The  possession  of  a  Prize  Scholarship  being  a  special  distinc- 
tion, the  incumbent  is  expected  and  required  to  maintain 
throughout  his  whole  course,  high  standing  as  a. student  in  all 
respects. 

Among  the  rules  which  the  incumbent  is  required  to  observe 
is  one  which  forbids  the  use,  during  the  period  of  incumbency, 
of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  and  of  tobacco  in  all  its 
forms. 

VI.  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

1,  The  Blatchford  Oratorical  Medals. —  Hon.  E.  M. 
Blatchford,  LL.D.,  has  founded  an  Oratorical  Prize,  consisting 
of  two  Gold  medals,  of  the  value  of  the  interest  of  $1,000,  to  be 
given  to  the  two  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  deliver 
at  Commencement  the  best  Orations ;  "  regard  being  had  alike 
to  their  elevated  and  classical  character,  and  to  their  graceful 
and  effective  delivery These  medals,  of  the  values  of  forty  and 
thirty  dollars,  for,  the  orations  respectively  first  and  second  in 
merit,  are  awarded,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  Warner  Prize. —  Hon.  H.  G.  Warner,  LL.D., 
of  Rochester,  has  founded  an  Annual  Prize,  consisting  of  Silver 
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Plate  of  the  value  of  $50,  to  be  awarded  to  the  "  Graduate  of 
Union  College  Classical  course,  who  shall  reach  the  highest 
standing  in  the  performance  of  collegiate  duties,  and  also  sus- 
tain the  best  character  for  moral  rectitude  and  deportment,  with- 
out regard  to  religious  practice  or  profession.  The  prize  awarded 
by  the  officers  of  the  College,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  donor,  is  presented  at  Commencement. 

3  The  Ingham  Prize. —  Hon.  Albert  G.  Ingham,  LL.D., 
of  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  familiarity 
with  the  best  English  classics,  has  founded  an  Annual  Prize  of 
seventy  dollars  (in  the  form  of  plate,  or  money,  as  preferred)1 
to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  (connected 
with  the  College  for  not  less  than  two  years),  who  shall  present 
the  best  essay  on  one  of  two  subjects  previously  assigned  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  or  History.  This  Prize  is  awarded  at  Com- 
mencement by  a  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder. 

4.  Prize  Essays. —  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  members 
of  the  Senior  class  who  present  the  best  Essays  on  English  Liter- 
ature, on  subjects  assigned  the  previous  term. 

5.  Prize  Speaking. —  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  membera 
of  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  respectively,  who  deliver 
the  best  Orations  on  the  occasion  of  Prize  speaking  during  Com- 
mencement week.  Six  J uniors  and  four  Sophomores  are  selected 
for  this  exercise ;  regard  being  had  both  to  composition  and  to 
delivery. 

The  prizes  are  in  the  form  of  valuable  books,  and  are  announced 
at  Commencement. 

1  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  case  in  which  the  incumbent  may 
prefer  to  receive  this  sum,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  medals  in- 
stead of  money. 
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Special  Prize. —  The  Inaugural  Prize,  established  by  the 
President  at  his  Inauguration,  is  assigned  from  year  to  year 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  previously  announced. 

Final  Merit  Roll. —  Students  are  reminded  that  the  relative 
positions  occupied  by  the  names  of  members  of  the  graduating 
class  on  the  final  merit  roll,  depend  entirely  on  the  standing 
taken  by  each  respectively  at  his  examination  when  entering  the 
class,  and  on  his  subsequent  relative  diligence,  punctuality,  gen- 
tlemanlike demeanor  and  moral  conduct. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  graduation  only  upon  students  of  the 
College  who  have  satisfactorily  sustained  the  examinations  for 
degrees. 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Livy  Lincoln 

Xenoplion, —  Homer. 

Algebra  —  (continued) —  to  Series  Davies 

Greek  prose  composition  Boise 

Latin  prose  composition  Allen 

SECOND  TERM. 

Horace  Lincoln 

Xenoplion,  Homer,  Herodotus. 

Algebra  —  (completed)  ,\  Dames 

Greek  prose  composition    .Boise 

Latin  prose  composition  Allen 

THIRD  TERM. 

Cicero  Be  Senectute  and  Be  Amicitia  Thatcher 

Xenoplion  —  Herodotus,  Euripides. 

Geometry  —  Books  VI  to  IX  Legendre 

Trigonometry    Jackson 

Rhetoric  with  Composition  and  Declamation  Bay 

Greek  prose  composition   Boise 

Latin  prose  composition  Allen 


(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  English  Composition  through- 
out the  year ) 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Tacitus. 

Kuripidps,  .SSschylus. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Rhetoric  —  Art  of  Discourse  Bay 

Analytic  Geometry. 

SECOND  TERM. 

lu venal  and  Terence. 
Euripides  —  iEschylus. 

Conic  Sections  Jackson 

Logic  Whateley 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

French  Grammar  Pujol 

Algebra — (continued)  —  to  Series  Bourdon 

History. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Prench  Grammar  and  Reader  Pujol 

Algebra  (completed)  , . .  .Bourdon 

THIRD  TERM. 

French  Grammar  and  Reader  Pujol 

Geometry  —  Books  VI  to  IX  Legendre 

Rhetoric  with  Composition  and  Declamation  Bay 

Trigonometry   .Jackson 

(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  year.) 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

French  Classic  Poetry. 

German  Grammar  Comfort 

Descriptive  Geometry. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Rhetoric t-  Art  of  Discourse  ,  Bay 

Analytic  Geometry. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Contemporary  French  Literature. 

German  Grammar  Comfort 

Conic  Sections  Jackson 

Logic. 

Ancient  History  J 
Mensuration  >•  Eclectic. 

Descriptive  Geometry  j 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Horace  —  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Euripides  —  Sophocles  —  Plato. 


Statics  and  Dynamics   Jackson 

Study  of  Man  Hopkins 

Botany  —  (voluntary)  Gray 

History. 


{Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  Composition  and  Declama- 
tion throughout  the  year.) 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Cicero  —  Tusculan  Disputations. 
Sophocles  —  ^Eschylus  —  Thucydides. 
Mechanical  Work,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics, 

Pneumatics  

Elocution. 

Political  Economy  , 

SECOND  TERM. 

Lucretius  or  Quintilian. 
Plato  —  Demosthenes. 
Elocution. 

Heat,  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  Meteorology  . . . 

Physiology  

Ethics. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Electro  Magnetism  Foster 

Chemistry  Cooke 

History  of  Civilization.  Guizot 

Zoology    Nicholson 

Botany   Gray 


{Composition  and  Declamation  and  Physical  culture  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.) 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Optics,  Wave  Theory  of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat  Jackson 

Mental  Philosophy  Bowen's  Hamilton 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  Lewis 

Geology  Dana 

Plato  contra  Atheos  —  (voluntary)   Lewis 

Applied  Chemistry  Lectures 

Chemical  Laboratory  Exercises. 


.Jackson 
. .  Perry 


.  .Foster 
.Huxley 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
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THIRD  TERM. 

Contemporaneous  French  Literature. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader  Woodbury 

Statics  and  Dynamics  Jackson, 

Study  of  Man  Hopkins 

Botany  (voluntary)  Gray 

Analytic  Geometry    )  Eclectic  

surveying  J 

(Physical  culture  three  times  a  week,  English  Composition  and  De- 
clamation throughout  the  year.) 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

German  Literature  Woodbury's  Reader 

Mechanical  Work,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics, 

Pneumatics   Jackson 

Political  Economy  Perry 

Elocution. 
Drawing. 

SECOND  TERM. 

German  Literature.  Whitney's  Reader 

Elocution. 

Heat,  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  Meteorology.  Foster 

Physiology  Huxley 

Ethics. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism   Foster 

Chemistry  Cooke 

Zoology   Nicholson 

History  of  Civilization  Guizot 

Botany  (voluntary)  ,  ,  Gray 

(Physical  culture  three  times  a  week  and  Composition  and  Declama 
Hon  throughout  the  year.) 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Optics,  Wave  Theory  of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat  Jackson 

Mental  Philosophy   Bowen's  Hamilton 

Applied  Chemistry  .   Lectures 

Chemical  Laboratory  Exercises. 

Geology    Dana 


4 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Astronomy  Gummere 

Ethics. 

Christian  Evidences  Butler's  Analogy 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  and  Poetry  Lewis 

Aristophanes  —  Birds  or  Clouds  (voluntary)  Feltoii 

Hebrew  (voluntary). 
English  Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  Bible  Lewis 

Comparative  Philology. 

THIRD  TERM.  ' 

Christian  Ethics  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 

International  Law  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  on  English  Poetry      Welch 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

Lectures  on  Biblical  Literature    Lewis 

Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry.  Lewis 

Lectures  on  Art. 
Lectures  on  History. 

Mineralogy  —  (voluntary)  Dana 


(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  Rhetorical  Exercises  through 
out  the  year.) 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.  39 
SECOND  TERM. 

Astronomy  Gummere 

Ethics. 

Christian  Evidences  Butler's  Analogy 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 
Lectures  on  the  Bible. 
Physical  Laboratory  Exercises. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Christian  Ethics  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 

International  Law,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  on  English  Poetry   Welch 

Lectures  on  Biblical  Literature  Leads 

Higher  Surveying  and  Engineering  Statics —  (voluntary)  . .  .Gillespie 

Mineralogy  (voluntary). 

Lectures  on  Art. 

Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

Lectures  on  History. 

{Physical  culture  three  ho  urs  a  week  and  Bhetorical  Exercises  through- 
out the  year.) 


©afctloujire  of  $>iuberxi$. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
c  —  Classical  Students.  s  —  Scientific  Students. 

e  —  Students  of  Civil  Engineering. 
The  second  list  consists  of  such  as  have  been  members  of  the  several 
classes  at  some  time  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  present  College 
year. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


8  Spencer  Madison  Adsit,   Vischer's  Ferry. 

c  Clarence  Ellis  Akin,   Johnsonmlle. 

c  George  Washington  Albright,  Albany. 

e  Edwin  Crawford  Baird,   Dayton,  0. 

c  Frederick  James  Bassett,  Albany. 

e  Frank  V.  Brownell,  ...   a ,  Schenectady. 

e  John  C ausley,  Schenectady. 

c  Horace  Thomas  Chadsey,   Schenectady. 

e  Francis  Horton  Colcock,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

e  George  Edmund  Crain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

e  Adelbert  Eugene  Cumming,   Ohio. 

c  John  Augustine  Delehanty,  Albany. 

8  Frank  Adams  De  Puy,  New  York. 

e  William  J.  DeTreville,   Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

c  George  Fairlee,   Schenectady. 

s  John  FisnER,   Columbia,  S.  0. 

e  John  Townsend  Hart,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

e  Oliver  James  Hart,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  Lucius  Everett  Hawley,  Potsdam. 

b  William  Asaph  Holman,   Glen's  Falls. 

c  JonN  Brewster  Hubbs,  Jonesville. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


?Paul  Tripp  Jenkins,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

•  Robert  Johnston,   Cohoes. 

s  Eugene  Jeralemon,   Areola,  N.  J. 

•  James  Henry  La  Bociie,   Laurel  Hill,  S.  C. 

-  Hewitt  Clinton  Moore,   Johnstown. 

t  John  C.  Pennie,  Albany. 

•  Samuel Prioleau,  .   Charleston,  S.  C. 

•  James  Peter  Race,  Andes. 

William  Birch  Rankine,   Geneva. 

William  Cleveland  Roberson,  New  York. 

Oscar  H.  Rogers,   Green  Island. 

JosEpn  Countice  Russum,   Centreville,  Md. 

James  Ira  Taylor,   Cohoes. 

John  Galen  Van  Ness,   Osborne's  Bridge. 

John  Bohlen  Washburne,   Ashland,  Pa. 

Bartlett  Whitlock,   Brooklyn. 


William  Beard,   Williamsport,  Pa. 

Frederick  A.  Belknap,  Erie,  Pa. 

Peter  Frederick  Bellinger,  Herkimer. 

William  Arthur  Alexander  Brown,  . .  Flatbush. 

Francis  Burrows,   Schenectady. 

Robert  Samuel  Cruttenden,  East  River,  Conn. 

Abraham  B.  DeBois,  New  Paltz. 

William  Comstock  Duell,   Schenectady. 

Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

Walter  Gladstone,   Andes. 

Theron  Lewis  Hiles,   Chicago,  111. 

Franklin  Horatio  Hough,   Lowville. 

Charles  Addison  Howe,   Shingle  Creek. 

John  Randolph  Lunsford,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

Caspar  Le  Roy  Odell,.    Schenectady. 

.  John  Christian  Roth,  Albany. 

George  Ambrose  Sanpord,   Tariffville,  Conn. 

Benjamin  Fredenburgh  Spraker,   Canajoharie. 

Derrick  Wessels  Ten  Broeck,   Bhinebeck. 
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UNION  COLLEGE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


8  Eliphalet  Nott  Anable,  Long  Island  City. 

George  Curtiss  Bender,  Albany. 

8  Frederick  Bidleman,  Little  Falls. 

e  John  E.  Bold,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

s  William  Ward  Britton,   ...  Brooklyn. 

c  Lewis  Cass,   Albany. 

8  Charles  Mortimer  Culver,  Rensselaermlle. 

s  Hugh  H.  Dey  Ermand,  Albany. 

c  Alexander  Duane,  Portland,  Me 

e  Edward  Hay  ward,    Cohoes. 

8  William  Everett  Johnson,  Schenectady. 

8  Egbert  Peek  Lansing,   Cohoes. 

c  William  Frederic  Lansing,  Little  Falls. 

o  William  Densmore  Maxon,  Schenectady. 

c  Arthur  Bannard  Moorhouse,   Schenectady. 

c  Aaron  Mynderse,  Schenectady. 

e  John  Joseph  O'Hara,  Albany. 

c  Robert  Gourdin  O'Neale,   .  Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  Leonard  Paige,  Albany. 

8  Samuel  Barclay  Rogers,   .  Fishkill. 

c  Charles  P.  Sanders,  Jr.  ,   Scotia. 

c  James  Coslett  Smith,  Jr.,   Canandaigua. 

e  Vasa  Edwin  Stolbrand,   Columbia,  S.  C. 

c  Frank  Hotchkiss  Streeter,   Glen's  Falls. 

s  John  Franklin  Thomas,   Stuyvesant. 

8  William  Henry  Thomas,   Stuyvesant. 

e  Lauren  Vanderveer,  Schenectady. 

8  Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Kinderhook. 

c  Wentworth  Daniel  Vedder,    Schenectady. 

8  Fletcher  Vosburgii,   Albany. 

c  Adrian  Van  Santvoord  Wallace,  Little  Britain. 

s  Walter  Wells  Johnstown. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 
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Edward  Earle  Britton,   Brooklyn. 

Walton  J.  Carpenter,   Quaker  Street. 

Jarvis  Livermore  Carter,   Paris,  Me. 

Lbe  Whitney  Case,  Schenectady. 

(Charlton  Kirby  Davis,  New  York. 

Edmund  Frost  Fish,.  Fultonville. 

Pierre  CluteHoag,   Schenectady. 

Frederic  Samuel  Johnson,   Oswego. 

Francisco  Rodriguez  Jordao,   Limeria,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

Harvey  Lyon,  Schenectady. 

Charles  Amasa  Marks,  Riverside,  Conn. 

Thomas  McCredie,  Jr.,   Albany. 

John  McMahon,   Saratoga  Springs. 

David  Benson  Page,   Oswego. 

Warren  Sylvanus  Purington,.   Preston  Hollow, 

Francis  V.  Rider,  Chatham. 

M aus  Slingerland,  Jr.  ,   Clarkesville. 

Everett  Smith,  Schenectady. 

William  Cressy  Vrooman,   Schenectady. 

John  Finlay  Wakeman,  Ballston  Spa, 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


8  William  Platt  Adams,  llhinebeck. 

s  Louis  Crocker  Beattie,   Schenectady. 

c  Lee  William  BeAttie,   Cornwall. 

c  Charles  Hodge  Blain,  Amsterdam. 

s  Frederic  Selden  Bloss,   Troy. 

e  Wayles  Baker  Bradley,  Marietta,  Ga. 

c  Andrew  Alfred  Browne,  St.  Gabriel,  La. 

c  Octave  Gedeon  Browne,   St.  Gabriel,  La. 

s  Edwards  Bickwell  Burnap,   Canajoharie. 

e  William  Wallace  Childs,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  Frederic  Fraser  Chisolm,   Coosaw,  S.  C. 

8  John  Barkley  Conway,   Argyle. 

8  William  Walton  Craig,   Schenectady. 

e  Louis  Jackson  Davids,   New  Rochelle. 

t  Alonzo  Clarence  Dingman,   Minden. 

e  David  Franklin  Glover,   South  Haven. 

8  James  Alpheus  Goodrich,   Schenectady. 

John  Franklin  Greene,   Jonesmlle. 

8  George  Stewart  Gregory,  Poughkeepsie. 

8  John  William  Henry  Grupe,  Schenectady. 

c  William  Hayes,  Albany. 

e  James  Heatly,  , .  Schenectady. 

8  Lyman  Sanford  Holmes,   Cobleskill. 

c  Edward  Clark  Hoyt,   Schenectady. 

e  George  Edwin  Marks,  New  York. 

8  Edward  McDonnell,  Amsterdam. 

8  Jay  E.  McGuire,   Boyleston. 

e  John  Edwin  Muller   Columbia,  S.  C. 

c  Frank  Henry  Nichols,   West  Pittstown,  Pa. 

John  Davis  Parsons,   Albany. 

8  James  Lamb  Perry,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

e  Jacob  Brill  Peters,   Green  Haven. 

c  Newton  Luther  Reed,  Huron. 

c  Robert  Means  Rhett,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

c  Arthur  Joseph  Rodgers,   Brooklyn. 

c  William  Benjamin  Roper,   Charleston,  S.  C. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


|  Julian  Alexander  Sallby,   Orangeburg,  8.  C. 

8  Henry  Schlosser,   Schenectady. 

c  Frank  Louis  Snook,   Monticello. 

t  David  Sprague,   Schenectady. 

s  Charles  Stanford,  Jr.,   Schenectady. 

s  Charles  H.  Van  Auken,   Cohoes. 

c  Frederick  Van  Dusen,   Queensbury. 

c  John  Nicholas  Van  Patten,.  .•  Schenectady. 

8  William  Augustus  Waldron,    Cohoe8. 

s  James  Gilbert  Weeden,   Greenfield  Centre. 

8  Edward  Payson  White,  Amsterdam. 


John  Van  Arnum  Clute,   Guilderland. 

Francis  Oliver  Cornell,   Glenmlle. 

Charles  Gilman  Davis,  Schenectady. 

William  Fournier,   Schenectady. 

Henry  G.  French  Elizabethtown. 

Frank  Wentworth  Gii  lespie,  Schenectady. 

Clark  Cochrane  Heath,   Amsterdam. 

Edward  Louisa  Hutchinson,  Summermlle>  S.  C. 

David  James,  Albany. 

Herbert  W.  Kingsley,   Schenectady. 

Seth  Edgar  Lasher,  Bethlehem. 

David  Benjamin  Lyon,  Schenectady. 

John  McBride,   Hamptonburg. 

Samuel  Moore  McGaffin,   Cohoes. 

Frank  Elisha  Mors,   West  Troy. 

Frank  Henry  Osborn,   Tonganoxie,  Kan. 

Ashley  Pond,   Elizabethtown. 

Walter  Sanford,  Albany. 

William  Haskell  Simons,  ,  Cooper  River,  S.  G. 

Gerardus  Smith,   Schenectady. 

Edward  Tanner,   Boyleston. 

LeGrand  Cannon  Tibbits,   Hoosac. 

Edward  Trainer,     Williqmsport,  Pa. 

Charles  William  Vedder,  Niskayuna. 

Thomas  Waties,   Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Maxwell  White,  . .  Amsterdam. 

William  Henry  Taylor  Winne,  Albany. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

e  Robert  Carter  Alexander,   West  Charlton, 

c  Richard  Dinzey  An  able,   North  Adams,  Mass. 

8  Frederick  August  Ballart,  Syracuse. 

c  James  Everard  Benedict,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

s  William  Evarts  Benjamin,   Schenectady. 

c  Charles  Francis  Bishop,   Stanfordmlle. 

e  William  Bronk,  New  Baltimore. 

6  Horace  Joshua  Campbell,   Greensborough,  Vt. 

c  Patrick  Henry  Cain,   Schenectady. 

c  Joseph  Davis  Craig,  Albany. 

c  Frank  Philo  San  ford  Crane,  Middletown. 

8  Frank  Sherwood  Davenport,  Davenport. 

c  George  Edward  Dixon,   Cohoes. 

s  Andrew  Henry  Dougherty,  Parkville,  Mich. 

Frank  Selden  Ely,   Luzerne. 

e  John  Leland  Fitzgerald,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

c  Edward  Miles  Gadsden,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  William  James  Gibson,   West  Charlton, 

e  Eli  Sanford  Godfrey,   .  Easton,  Conn. 

c  Daniel  Patrick  Halpen,  Albany. 

8  Herbert  Durand  Hobbs,   Malone. 

c  John  Ickler,   St.  Paul,  Minn, 

c  William  Heenin  Ingram,  Manning,  S.  C. 

c  John  Andrew  Kemp,   Meredith. 

c  Robert  Judson  Landon,   Schenectady. 

s  William  Barker  Landretii,  Scottsbargh. 

c  Claude  Lascelles  Legge,   Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

c  Richard  Timothy  Lomasney,  Schenectady. 

c  Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  Jr.,  ....  Schenectady. 

c  Waud  McAllister,  Jr.,  New  York. 

e  William  Theodore  McCorkle,   Williamston,  S.C. 

c  James  Macfie  McM aster,   Columbia,  S.  C. 

8  David  Muhlfelder,  Ballston  Spa. 

e  Edward  Bailey  Noble,   Albany. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 
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Joiin  Elliott  Parry,   Sandy  Hill. 

c  Isaac  Cherigny  Porciier,  Pinopolis,  8.  C. 

Walter  Peyre  Porciier,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  John  Van  Sciiaick  Lansing  Pruyn,  Jr.,.  Albany. 

c  William  DeCiiustigney  Ravenel,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  Benjamin  Henry  Ripton,  Johnstown. 

s  Fred.  T.  Rogers,   Westerly,  R.  I. 

Philip  Joseph  Ryan,  Albany. 

e  William  Henry  Sadler,    Sandy  Creek. 

c  George  Henry  Slingerland,  Augusta,  111. 

e  Harrington  Manning  Smith,  Dayton,  0. 

e  John  James  Stott,   Argyle. 

c  Henry  Tazewell  Thompson,   Columbia,  S.  C. 

c  Talcott  Camp  Van  Santvoord,   New  York. 

c  Edgar  LaVerne  Vincent,    Persia. 

8  Miles  W.  Vosburgh,  Albany. 

c  DeLancey  Walton  Watkins,   Schenectady. 

c  Edward  Walton  Watkins,   Schenectady. 


James  Alexander  Hamilton,  ,  Orangeburg,  3  C. 

James  Stewart,  Johnstoion. 

James  Sweeney  Schenectad\ 


SUMMARY. 

Senior  Class,      -    58 

Junior  Class,   52 

Sophomore  Class,       -      -      -      -   74 

Freshman  Class,     - .     -      -      -      -  -      -      -  55 
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Nott  Prize  Scholarships. 

Class  of  1878. 

Alexander  Duane,  Portland,  Me. 

Class  of  1879. 

David  Sprague,  Schenectady. 

Edward  Payson  White,  Amsterdam. 

Prizes  awarded  at  Commencement. 

June  28, 1876. 

Ingham  Prize. 

James  Reagles  Truax,  Schenectady 

Warner  Prize. 

Joseph  Reuben  Davis,  Pike,  Penn. 

President's  Prizes. 

1st  —  James  Reagles  Truax,  Schenectady. 
2d — Homer  Greene,  Ariel,  Penn. 

Blatchford  Prizes. 

1st  Medal  —  Homer  Greene,  Ariel  Penn. 
2d  Medal — John  Whitefield  Doremus,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Prize  Essays  in  English  Literature. 

1st  —  Homer  Greene,  Ariel,  Penn. 
2d  —  John  Whitefield  Doremus,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


UXION  COLLEGE. 


President's  Fellowship. 

Ferdinand  Julius  Ball  art,  Syracuse, 

Prize  Speakers. 

June  27,  1876. 

JUNIORS. 

1st  Prize  —  DeWitt  Clinton  Moore,  Johnstown. 
2d  Prize  —  John  Augustine  Delahanty,  Albany. 

SOPHOMORES. 
1st  Prize  —  William  Densmore  Maxon,  Schenectady. 
2d  Prize  —  Leonard  Paige,  Albany. 

Lowell  Latin  Prize. 

Alexander  Duane,  Portland,  Me. 

Historical  Prizes. 

1st  —  Homer  Greene,  Ariel,  Penn. 
2d —  John  Whitefield  Doremus,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
3d — John  Eliot  Woodbridge,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


chaal  of  ^wil  Engineering. 


faculty. 


Rev.  ELIPHALET  NOTT  POTTER,  D.D., 

President. 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSON,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  FOSTER,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

JONATHAN  PEARSON,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Botany. 

WILLIAM  WELLS,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

MAURICE  PERKINS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

REV.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

CADY  STALEY,  C.E., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

HARRISON  EDWIN  WEBSTER,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  History. 

Capt.  THOMAS  WARD,  U.S.A., 
Professor  of  Military  Tactics. 

ISAIAH  B.  PRICE,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

CHARLES  JONES  COLCOCK,  C.E., 

Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

EDGAR  MARSHALL  JENKINS, 

Registrar. 
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^nfovmaiion. 

This  department  was  founded  in  1845.  Its  object  is  to 
give  its  students  such  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Civil  Engineering,  as  to  qualify  them  for  immediate  usefulness 
in  the  field  and  office  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fit  them  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  higher  positions  in  the 
profession,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  experience  in  the  routine 
of  practice.  The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  effect  this  by 
constant  exercise  in  mechanical  draughting,  instrumental  field 
work  and  numerical  calculation,  combined  with  the  study  of 
text-books,  and  lectures  on  the  numerous  subjects  where  books 
are  wanting. 

The  connection  of  the  Engineering  School  with  the  College 
affords  its  students  peculiar  advantages  for  special  study  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  College,  to  all  of  which  the  engineer- 
ing students  are  admitted  without  extra  charge. 

The  location  of  Schenectady  is  most  favorable  for  an  Engineer- 
ing School.  The  city  is  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  is  intersected 
by  several  rail  roads  and  the  Erie  canal.  These  necessitate 
many  bridges  and  other  works  of  interest  to  the  Engineering 
student.  There  are  also  extensive  Locomotive  Works,  Machine 
Shops  and  Foundries ;  all  of  which  afford  special  advantages 
for  examination  and  study. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  in  presence  of  three 
College  officers. 

The  stated  times  for  such  examinations  will  be  found  in  the 
Calendar.  By  observing  and  conforming  to  these  appointed 
times,  applicants  will  greatly  promote  their  own  convenience 
and  interest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  examiners. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  will  be  examined  in 
English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
to  Equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  Plane  Geometry, 
five  books. 

Candidates  for  any  other  class  will  also  be  examined  in  all 
the  studies  previously  pursued  by  that  class,  as  shown  in  the 
course  of  studies. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  in  addition  to  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  will  be  required  to  present  a  letter  of 
honorable  dismission. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  point  of  the  course  for  which 
they  are  prepared. 

Any  studies  of  the  course  may  be  taken  separately  by  those 
qualified  to  pursue  them  profitably. 

EXPENSES. 

The  College  bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  In  case  such  payment  is  not  made  within  the  first 
week  of  the  term,  the  Treasurer  is  instructed  to  inform  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  delinquent. 

Students,  unless  from  another  College,  pay  for  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class,  $5  ;  into  the  Sophomore  class,  $7; 
into  the  Junior  class,  $9 ;  into  the  Senior  class,  $12. 
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No  retrospective  expense  is  incurred  by  entering  in  advance. 

The  College  bills  for  Tuition,  etc.,  are  $40  per  term. 
The  extra  charge  for  the  Engineering  students  in  the  Laboratory 
comprises  only  the  cost  of  materials  used  and  apparatus  broken, 
varying  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  term. 

The  price  of  board  in  the  Clubs  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  week,  and  in  private  families  from  $3.00  to  5.00. 

The  expenses  of  instruction,  board,  lights,  washing,  text- 
books, etc.,  during  the  three  terms  of  thirty-nine  weeks,  may 
vary  in  amount  from  $250  to  $350. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 
The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  four  years.  In  each 
year  there  are  three  Terms  of  the  average  length  of  thirteen 
weeks.  Commencement  takes  place  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  June,  and  the  First  Term  begins  twelve  weeks  after  that 
time.  This  term  is  followed  by  a  Vacation  of  nearly  two  weeks 
embracing  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  there  is  also  a  brief 
recess  at  Easter.  The  Second  Term  consists  of  twelve  weeks. 
The  Third  Term  ends  with  Commencement. 

DEGREE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  course,  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  required  to  undergo 
a  written  examination  on  the  leading  points  of  all  their  pre- 
ceding studies.  Those  who  pass  it  satisfactorily  (and  complete 
similarly  the  remainder  of  the  course),  receive  a  diploma  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  "Civil  Engineer"  (C.  E.),  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  diploma  shall  be  a  guaranty  of  more  than 
average  ability  and  industry.  The  others  receive  certificates 
proportioned  to  what  they  have  done,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  desire  to 
study  Surveying,  Road  Engineering  or  any  other  special 
branches  of  the  course,  can  enter  as  Special  students,  and  take 
such  studies  as  they  require. 

Architectural  Students  will  find  a  large  part  of  the 
course  (particularly  the  Draughting,  Mensuration,  Stereotomy, 
Strength  and  Stability,  etc.),  adapted  to  their  requirements. 


^eparfmente  of  ^nziruciion. 


MATHEMATICS. 
The  studies  of  this  department  include  the  following  :  Al- 
gebra, beginning  at  equations  of  the  second  degree  ;  Geometry, 
beginning  at  the  sixth  book  of  Davies's  Legendre  ;  Trigonometry 
plane  and  spherical;  Conic  Sections;  Analytical  Geometry; 
Descriptive  Geometry ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  instruction  in  this  department  commences  with  the 
third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  extends  through  two 
years. 

To  secure  at  once  precision  and  fullness,  the  instruction 
is  mainly  given  from  recently  prepared  text  books.  Fre- 
quent lectures  are,  however,  delivered  either  to  furnish  illustra- 
tion and  proofs  of  principles  by  experiment,  or  to  amplify  par- 
ticular subjects.  Thus,  after  the  completion  of  Statics  and 
Dynamics,  several  lectures  are  devoted  to  mechanical  "  work/' 
in  order  that  not  only  the  construction  and  theory,  but  modes 
of  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  various  hydraulic  and  pneu- 
matic machines  may  be  understood.  All  lectures  are  required  to 
be  written  out  by  the  students  in  full  from  the  notes,  and  sub- 
mitted for  inspection.  Numerous  problems  are  also  given  on 
all  the  subjects,  and  are  mostly  so  constructed  that  the  calculated 
results  may  be  verified  by  experiments  before  the  class.  To  test 
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the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  gained,  and  to  ensure  its  ready 
command,  several  written  examinations  are  required  in  each 
term. 

In  most  of  the  branches  included  in  this  department  the 
apparatus  is  sufficient  for  very  complete  experimental  illustra- 
tions, and  through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  College, 
important  additions  of  French,  English  and  American  instru- 
ments have  been  made  within  the  present  year. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  included  in  the  course  ;  statics, 
dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  pneumatics,  optics, 
acoustics,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  galvanism. 

ASTRONOMY. 
The  instruction  in  Astronomy  includes   Spherical  Astro- 
nomy, Theory  of  Astronomical  Instruments,  and  Physical  As- 
tronomy. 

The  students  are  also  given  a  practical  course  in  Astro- 
nomical surveying  and  location,  comprising  the  determination 
of  time,  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  location  of  meridians, 
parallels,  great  circles  and  rhumb  lines. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Physiology  is  taught  in  the  second  Junior  term  to  the 
whole  class  by  recitations  and  by  lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  subjects  are  illustrated  by 
preparations  and  dissections. 

Zoology  is  taught  in  the  third  Junior  term,  by  recitations 
and  lectures.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  constant  exhibition  of 
specimens  and  dissections  in  the  class  room. 

Instruction  in  Geology  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Senior  year,  in  a  series  of  recitations  and  lectures  from  60  to 
70  in  number. 
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Lithological  Geology.  The  attention  of  the  student  is 
first  directed  to  a  carefully  identified  series  of  specimens,  and 
the  methods  and  tests  used  in  identification  are  given.  Then 
unnamed  specimens  are  given  him,  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  which  he  is  expected  to  determine  by  comparison  and  by 
application  of  the  proper  tests. 

Paleontology.  By  the  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  fossils,  especially  characteristic  of  the  principal 
formations,  and  by  lectures  the  attempt  is  made  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  more  important  forms  of  extinct  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
•  the  preservation  of  such  forms  in  the  rocks,  are  also  considered. 
Facilities  for  special  study  of  Paleontology  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  without  extra  charge. 

Historical  Geology,  including  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  rock  masses  occur,  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  the  formations  in  time,  etc. 

Dynamical  Geology.  The  nature  and  origin  of  coal,  peat, 
coral  reefs,  salt ;  the  action  of  water  in  erosion,  transportation, 
etc.  )  of  frozen  water,  glaciers,  icebergs ;  the  various  theories 
of  volcanic  action  ;  earthquakes  and  the  origin  of  mountains ; 
metamorphisms ;  veins,  etc. 

Mineralogy  is  taught  during  the  second  Senior  term  by 
a  course  of  practical  lessons,  illustrated  by  a  complete  set  of 
models  of  crystals  and  a  series  of  six  hundred  specimens  for 
determination  by  crystallographic  and  blow-pipe  examination. 

Botany  is  taught  during  the  Summer  term,  both  from  text- 
book (Gray's)  and  practically  in  the  field. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  METALLURGY. 

The  recitations  in  Chemistry  extend  through  two  terms. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  students  receive  Laboratory  instruc- 
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tion.  They  are  taught  by  means  of  qualitative  Analysis  and 
exercise  in  the  use  of  the  blow  pipe,  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  useful  minerals.  Their  knowledge  of  these 
minerals  is  increased  by  a  course  in  determinative  mineralogy 
in  which  use  is  made  of  the  celebrated  Wheatley  Collection, 
and  a  complete  set  of  crystal  models.  As  far  as  practicable  the 
operations  of  industrial  chemistry  are  carried  out.  Students 
are  taught  to  tiu  zinc,  and  gild  iron  ;  to  electro  plate  with  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  nickel ;  to  form  the  various  Sulpho  compounds 
from  pyrites;  to  burn  piaster,  lime  and  cements  and  to  analyze 
and  test  their  efficacy  :  to  make  and  examine  the  most  important 
alloys;  to  estimate  clays  for  buildings  and  fire  brick  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  :  to  analyze  fuels,  slags  and  fluxes. 

The  student  is  required  to  go  through  with  a  thorough 
course  in  assaying,  treating  ores  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  mercury 
and  gold  Attached  to  the  laboratory  is  a  library  of  Techno- 
logical books  always  open  to  the  students  for  reference. 

Detached  from  the  Laboratory  is  a  photographic  room  with 
skylight,  printing  room,  etc.,  and  instruction  is  given  by  a 
practical  photographer. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  modern  Languages  supply  the  linguistic  training  of  this 
course,  and  are  regular  daily  studies  during  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years;  one  hour  per  day  being  given 
to  each  class,  and  the  studies  alternating  according  to  the 
schedule. 

Instruction  is  imparted  by  exercises  in  translation  (written 
and  oral),  conversational  practice,  and  familiar  lectures  on  the 
standard  authors  read. 

The  French  Language  is  a  regular  study  through  six  terms, 
beginning  with  the  first  term  Freshman.   The  text  book  mainly 
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used  is  Pujol's  Complete  French  Course.  At  a  later  period  the 
French  Dramatists,  Racine  and  Corueille,  are  read. 

The  German  Language  extends  through  six  terms,  com- 
mencing the  first  term  Sophomore.  The  text  books  are  Com- 
fort's Grammar,  and  Course  of  Literature,  Whitney's  Grammar 
Woodbury's  Reader,  and  the  Poets  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  reading  French  and 
German  scientific  works,  part  of  the  text  books  of  the  course 
are  in  those  languages. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  instruction  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  includes  the  use  of 
text  books,  lectures,  and  practical  exercises  in  declamation  and 
the  various  forms  of  composition.  In  the  study  of  English 
Literature,  it  is  the  aim  to  secure  an  acquaintance  with  the 
historical  development  of  the  language,  and  the  course  of  En- 
glish thought  as  expressed  at  different  periods,  in  the  works  of 
representative  men. 

The  Freshmen  have  frequent  exercises  in  declamation  and 
the  elementary  forms  of  composition,  and  during  the  first  term 
of  the  Sophomore  year  they  study  a  text  book  on  Rhetoric. 
The  subject  is  carried  still  further  in  the  Junior  year  in  con- 
nection with  Logic.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the 
rhetorical  exercises  consist  of  essays,  discussions  and  declama- 
tion; and  the  Classics  of  English  Literature  and  its  history, 
are  made  the  subjects  of  lectures  and  of  study. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  writing  descriptions  of  Engineer- 
ing structures  and  to  making  reports  upon  Engineering 
projects. 
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DRAWING-  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  extends  through  three 
years. 

In  the  last  term  of  the  Freshman  year  the  student  is  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments  and  the  construc- 
tion of  Geometrical  problems  :  in  the  first  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  Descriptive  Geometry  (orthographical  projection). 
The  drawings  of  intersections,  developments,  etc.,  are  from 
Schroeder's  models,  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School  models  of 
intersections  and  the  Olivier  models. 

In  the  second  term,  Spherical  Projections;  One  Plane  De- 
scriptive Geometry  with  drawings  from  models  of  Vauban's  sys- 
tem of  Fortifications ;  and  the  application  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  to  Stone  Cutting,  with  drawings  from  the  stereo- 
tomy  models  of  the  Paris  Polytechnic  school;  Shades  and 
Shadows.  • 

In  the  third  term,  conventional  colors,  freehand  drawing 
and  drawing  in  plan,  elevation  and  section.  The  drawings  are 
made  from  models  and  from  engineering  structures. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  Machine  Drawing:  in 
the  second  term,  oblique  projections,  including  mechanical, 
military  and  isometrical  projections  :  in  the  third  term,  topo- 
graphical drawing,  comprising  methods  of  representing  the 
relief  of  ground  by  contour  lines,  hatchings  and  shades  from 
vertical  and  oblique  light :  Bardin's  models  of  the  various 
forms  of  ground  are  used  to  illustrate  the  subject :  in  the 
first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  Natural  Perspective:  in  the 
second  term,  Architectural  Drawing. 


ENGINEERING. 
The  subjects  of  the  course  are  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize 
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them  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  suitable  to  field  work  or 
otherwise.    The  course  includes  the  following  subjects  : 

Surveying  :  Land  Surveying  with  chain  alone,  chain  and 
compass,  transit,  theodolite,  plane-table  and  solar  compass ; 
Mining  Surveying  :  Hydrographical  Surveying ;  Topographical 
Surveying;  Geodetic  Surveying ;  and  Astronomical  Surveying 
and  location. 

Leveling  with  the  plumb-line  level,  water  level  and  spirit 
level ;  Angular  Leveling  ;  and  Barometric  Leveling. 
Mensuration  of  engineering  structures. 

Road  Engineering  :  comprising  the  reconnaissance,  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  common  roads  and  rail  roads ;  the 
improvement  of  the  surface  of  common  roads,  graveling, 
McAdamizing,  paving,  planking,  etc.;  the  construction  of  rail 
roads,  including  earthwork,  mechanical  structures,  superstruc- 
ture and  equipment. 

Engineering  Statics  :  Statical  Forces,  weights  of 
bodies,  fluid  pressure,  semi-fluids,  heat,  cold,  animal  force, 
etc.;  Dynamical  Forces,  solids  in  motion,  impact,  pile  driving, 
waves,  wind,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials  :  data  and  formulas  for  calculating 
the  resistance  of  materials  to  extension,  compression,  torsion, 
bending  and  breaking. 

Stability  of  Structures  :  data  and  formulas  for  cal- 
culating the  resistance  of  frames,  roofs,  bridges,  retaining  walls, 
arches,  etc  ,  to  giving  way  by  dislocation,  overturning,  sliding, 
etc. 

General  Construction  :  Materials,  foundations,  masonry, 
carpentry,  etc. 

Bridge  Engineering  :  Plans  and  calculations  of  the  forme 
and  dimensions  of  bridges  of  wood,  iron  and  stone.  A  work- 
ing model  of  a  bridge,  in  which  the  strains  at  various  points 
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are  shown  by  a  Dynamometer,  illustrates  the  identity  of  the 
results  of  theory  and  experiment. 

Water  Engineering  :  Hydraulic  formulas,  the  supply  of 
water  for  towns  and  for  irrigation,  the  removal  of  water  by 
drainage  and  sewerage,  canals,  the  improvement  of  river  navi- 
gation, harbors,  sea  coasts,  etc. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

FIELD  WORK. 

The  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
students  have  constant  practice  in  the  field  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  field  work  consists  in  Land  Sur- 
veying with  the  compass  and  chain,  etc.  Triangular  and 
Trilinear  Surveying,  and  the  use  of  the  transit,  solar  compass 
and  plane  table  ;  Common,  Trigonometric  and  Barometric  Level- 
ing, and  the  use  of  the  spirit  level,  water  level,  theodolite  and 
barometer ;  Road  Engineering,  comprising  the  reconnaissance 
and  location  of  a  line  of  road,  leveling  the  line,  running  curves, 
staking  out  side  slopes  and  foundation  pits,  etc.  The  corps  for 
road  engineering  is  regularly  formed,  and  each  student  takes  in 
turn  the  position  of  flagman,  chairman,  rodman,  leveler  and 
transitman ;  Astronomical  Surveying  and  Location,  and  the  use 
of  the  sextant. 

VOLUNTARY  STUDIES. 

Any  of  the  studies  of  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses 
of  the  College  can  be  taken  by  the  Engineering  students  with- 
out extra  charge.  Many  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  special  study  in  Ancient  Languages,  Natural  History, 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  etc. 

For  general  College  Catalogue,  and  information  concerning 
the  Classical  and  Scientific  courses,  address  E.  M.  Jenkins, 
Registrar. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS. 

This  department  is  fully  supplied  with  field  instruments  of 
the  best  description,  comprising  Transit,  Surveyors'  Compass, 
Prismatic  Compass,  Burneir's  Compass,  Solar  Compass,  Y 
Levels,  the  Levels  of  Troughton,  Egault,  Lenoir  and  Burneir; 
Plane  Table,  Sextant,  Octant,  Mountain  Barometers,  Aneroid 
Barometer  and  a  Chronometer. 

The  extensive  private  collection  of  models  and  instruments, 
belonging  to  the  late  Professor  Gillespie,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  department,  making  the  entire  collection  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  country. 

The  collection  of  models  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Stere- 
otomy  is  very  complete.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important : 

The  Olivier  Collection  :  This  consists  of  about  fifty 
models,  representing  the  most  important  and  complicated  ruled- 
surfaces  of  descriptive  geometry,  particularly  warped  or  twisted 
surfaces.  Their  directrices  are  represented  by  brass  bars, 
straight  or  curved,  to  which  are  attached  silk  threads  repre- 
senting the  elements,  or  successive  positions  of  the  generatrices 
of  the  surfaces.  Each  of  these  threads  has  a  weight  suspended 
by  it  so  as  always  to  make  it  a  straight  line.  These  weights 
are  contained  in  boxes  sustaining  the  directrices  and  their 
standards.  The  bars  are  movable  in  various  directions,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  threads  still  stretched  straight  by  the  weights 
in  every  position  they  may  take )  so  that  the  forms  and  natures 
of  the  surfaces  which  they  constitute  are  continually  changing, 
while  they  always  remain  ruled-surfaces.  In  this  way  a  plaue 
is  transformed  into  a  paraboloid,  a  cylinder  into  a  hyperboloid, 
etc. 

These  models  were  invented  by  the  lamented  Theodore  . 
Olivier,  while  professor  of  descriptive  geometry  at  the  Conser- 
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vatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris.  One  set  of  them  is  now 
deposited  there,  and  a  second  is  in  the  Conservatory  of  Madrid. 
Copies  of  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  polytech- 
nic schools  of  Germany.  The  Union  College  set  is  the  original 
collection  of  the  inventor,  having  been  made  in  part  by  his  own 
hands,  and  after  his  death  in  1853,  retained  by  his  widow  till 
bought  from  her  by  Professor  Gillespie,  in  1855.  It  is  more 
complete  than  that  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing  that  the  silvered  plates  on  the  boxes  reading, 
"  Invente  par  Theodore  Olivier,"  etc.,  were  added  by  Madame 
Olivier,  after  the  purchase,  at  her  own  expense,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband;  her  own  words  being,  "  Je  tenais 
&  ce  que  chaque  instrument  portat  le  nom  du  savant  dont  la  re- 
putation passer  a  a  la  posterite" 

Among  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these  models  is 
their  experimental  demonstration  of  various  important  theorems 
of  Higher  Geometry;  as  also  their  suggestion  of  greatly  en- 
larged views  of  the  near  relationship  of  seemingly  dissimilar 
geometrical  forms,  if  not  their  essential  identity;  since  the 
movements  which  the  various  parts  admit,  cause  one  surface 
gradually  to  pass  into  another  as  in  a  dissolving  view  ;  so  that, 
for  example,  a  plane  is  seen  to  be  only  a  particular  case,  or 
limit,  of  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid;  a  cylinder  and  a  cone  to  be 
only  extreme  cases  of  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  singular  beauty  of  form  and  color 
which  the  models  possess,  arouses  the  admiration  of  those  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  mathematical  attractions. 

Prof.  Bardin's  (Paris)  plaster  models  (seventy)  of  the  in- 
tersections of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  etc. 

Schroeders  (Darmstadt)  models  (twenty)  of  elementary 
descriptive  geometry.  The  planes  of  projection  are  in  wood, 
and  the  lines  and  surfaces  in  metal;  models  illustrating  Shades 
and  Shadows. 
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Stone  Cutting  models  (twenty)  in  plaster,  selected  from 
those  of  V  Ecole  Poly  technique  Paris. 

Prof.  Bardin's  models  (ten)  in  plaster,  of  oblique  arches. 

Groined  and  cloistered  arch  models  (ten)  in  wood  and  plaster 
Models  of  structures  in  stone,  consisting  of  bridges,  culverts, 
etc. 

Winding  stair  models  in  wood  and  plaster.  Full  sized 
models  of  voussoirs  and  skew-backs  of  an  oblique  arch. 

Models  in  Topography  :  French  and  German  plaster 
models,  giving  all  the  different  forms  of  ground,  accompa- 
nied by  topographical  drawings  showing  how  to  represent 
these  forms  by  contour  lines,  hatching's  and  shades  from 
vertical  and  oblique  light;  Models  and  Maps  in  Colored 
Topography;  A  large  Model  of  Mont  Cenis  Pass,  showing 
the  wagon  road  and  contour  lines. 

Architecture  :  Models  of  the  five  orders  of  Architec- 
ture from  U  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris  ;  Portals ;  Stairs ; 
Roofs;  Walls;  Buttresses  ;,  Domes,  etc. 

Engineering  :  Schroeder's  models  of  joints,  brick  bonds, 
etc.  ;  spur  wheels,  bevel  wheels ;  cranes ;  pile  driver ;  various 
forms  of  water  wheels ;  pumps  ;  cylinders  ;  valves,  eccentrics, 
etc. ;  steam  engines. 

Casts  of  St.  Venant's  models  showing  the  changes  of  form 
in  bodies  subjected  to  flexure.  Full  sized  model  of  the  liquid 
vein  measured  by  Poncelet  and  Lesbros. 

Models  of  Bridges  on  various  systems,  comprising  truss, 
suspension,  tubular  and  arch  bridges;  Doyne^s  Dynamometer 
Bridge  model,  showing  by  means  of  a  Dynamometer  the 
strains  at  different  points  ;  models  of  roof  trusses,  arranged 
for  using  the  Dynamometer  to  show  the  different  stresses. 

Models  of  Fortifications,  illustrating  Vauban's  system ;  shot, 
shell,  etc. 
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Models  of  Culverts,  Piers,  Abutments,  Culvert  Heads, 
Recess  Pool,  Wing  Walls,  Rail  Sections,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  several 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  very  extensive.  The  latest 
and  best  which  home  and  foreign  workshops  can  produce,  have 
been  procured,  in  order  to  render  the  collection  as  complete  as 
possible. 

For  precise  Measurements  :  Steel  scales  of  English  and 
French  measures;  graduated  vessels  of  various  measures  and 
volumes  ;  balances  by  Becker  and  other  makers ;  Spherometer 
by  Buff  and  Berger;  Wollaston's  goniometer;  Theodolites,  etc. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CHEMISTRY. 

In  Mineralogy  :  The  Wheatley  Collection  contains  nearly 
4000  specimens  of  minerals,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Charles 
M.  Wheatley.  All  of  these  have  been  labeled  according  to  the 
nomenclature  and  order  adopted  by  Dana.  They  are  without 
exception  open  at  all  times  to  the  students.  They  furnish  an 
admirable  means  of  practical  illustration  in  Mineralogy,  the 
mineralogical  recitation  room  being  connected  with  the  large 
hall.  Among  the  rare  and  valuable  specimens  are  those  of 
Anglesite,  Cerusite,  Mimetine  and  Calcopyrite,  which  in  Ame- 
rican specimens  are  only  equalled  by  those  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  specimens  of  Pennsylvania  pyromorphite  are 
unequalled  in  any  other  collection.  There  are  also  many  fine 
6pecimens  representing  the  noble  metals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  very  few  species  known  of  minerals  of  which 
the  collection  does  not  contain  some  specimens. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  large  series  of  unlabeled  spe- 
cimens for  crystallographic  and  blow  pipe  examination. 

In  Metallurgy  :  The  College  possesses  a  suite  of  ores  of 
the  useful  metals  comprising  over  1000  specimens.  These  have 
been  arranged  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  geo- 
graphical distribution.  In  addition  are  the  fluxes,  fuels,  etc., 
used  in  obtaining  the  metals  from  the  ores,  together  with  the  slags 
and  metals  themselves  in  various  forms.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  models  and  drawings  of  stacks,  furnaces,  etc.  Also  suites  of 
specimens  of  wood,  charcoal,  mineral  coal,  peat,  etc.,  both  for 
actual  examination  and  for  physical  inspection,  also  specimens 
of  most  of  the  useful  alloys. 

In  Industrial  Chemistry  :  A  large  number  of  specimens 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mineral  and 
some  of  the  organic  acids.  The  crude  products  themselves  and 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  alkalies ;  soaps, 
matches ;  black  lead ;  candles ;  petroleum  products )  linseed, 
olive,  castor,  cotton  seed  and  other  oils ;  paper ;  porcelain ; 
glass ;  fire  and  building  brick ;  mortar  and  cements  ;  beet  and 
cane  sugars ;  white  lead  and  other  paints ;  etc.,  etc. 

In  Agricultural  Chemistry  :  For  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  chemistry  the  College  has  a  large  suite  of  specimens 
of  manures  natural  and  commercial,  together  with  the  apparatus 
for  their  analysis  and  also  the  analysis  of  soils. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  well  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  work  bolh  in  analytical  and  manufacturing  chemistry. 


MAPS,  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

This  collection  embraces  a  large  number  of  maps,  plates, 
profiles,  topographical  drawings  and  spherical  projections  j 
about  fifty  thousand   engravings,   lithographs,  photographs, 
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and  detail  drawings  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Struc- 
tures; working  drawings  of  machines,  bridges,  buildings,  etc. 

LIBRARY. 

The  students  have  the  use  of  the  College  and  Society 
Libraries.  A  large  room  has  been  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Library,  so  that  students  can 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times  for  consultation.  It  has  re- 
ceived extensive  and  valuable  additions  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Engineering  and  Scientific  Library  belonging  to  the 
late  Professor  Gillespie.  A  recent  endowment  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  puts  the  Library  on  an  independent  founda- 
tion, so  that  it  will  be  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  science. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  Gillespie  Club,  a  Society  of  Engineers,  have  a  reading 
room  well  supplied  with  Newspapers,  Magazines  and  the  prin- 
cipal Engineering  and  Scientific  Journals. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  Military  tactics  by  an 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  and  a  large  Gymnasium  com- 
pletely furnished  affords  ample  opportunities  for  physical 
training. 

For  catalogues  or  for  special  information  address  C.  Staley, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


(Source  of  i&fu&ies* 


ARRANGED  BY  TERMS. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 


English  language. 

French  Grammar  Pujol 

Algebra  —  (continued)  — to  "  Series  "  Dames 

Drawing. 


SECOND  TERM. 

History. 

French  Grammar  and  Reader 

Algebra  (completed)  

Drawing  —  Plane  Problems. 

THIRD  TERM. 


Rhetoric. 

French  Grammar  and  Reader  Pujol 

Geometry  —  Books  VI  —  IX    Legendre 

Trigonometry  —  Plane  and  Spherical  Jackson 


Calculations  ;  rapid,  accurate  and  approximate. 

(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  year.) 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 


French  Poetry. 

German  Grammar  Comfort 

Descriptive  Geometry  Church 

Rhetoric   Whateley 

Analytical  Geometry. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Contemporaneous  French  Literature. 

German  Grammar  and  Reader  Whitney 

Calculus. 


.  Pujol 
Davies 
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Descriptive  Geometry  Church 

Mensuration  Price 

Logic  Whateley 

Drawing  —  Shades  and  shadows. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Contemporaneous  French  Literature. 
German  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Statics  and  Dynamics  Jackson 

Surveying  Gillespie 

Calculus. 

(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  English  Composition  through- 
out the  year). 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

German  Literature  Woodbury's  Reader 

Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics  and  Pneumatics  Jackson 

Surveying  \  Gillespie 

Machines. 
Political  Economy. 

SECOND  TERM. 

German  Literature  Whitney's  Reader 

Electricity,  Magnetism,  Galvanism  Foster 

Physiology  Huxley 

Calculus  Dames 

Drawing  —  Oblique  Projection. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Chemistry  Cooke 

Heat,  Steam  Engine  Foster 

Strength  of  Materials  Gillespie 

Zoology. 

Topographical  Mapping. 

(Physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  Composition  and  Declama- 
tion throughout  the  year.) 


COURSE  OP  STUDIES.  73 
SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Road  Engineering  Gillespie 

Geology  Dana 

Optics . ,  Jackson 

Chemistry  Cooke 

Stability  of  Structures  Gillespie 

SECOND  TERM. 

Engineering  Construction. 

Astronomy  Gummere 

Metallurgy. 

Ethics. 

Drawing. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Physical  Laboratory. 
Physical  Geography. 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Right  of  Way. 

Botany. 

Thesis. 

(Throughout  the  year,  physical  culture  three  hours  a  week  and  Rhe- 
torical Exercises.) 
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NOTE. 


Amendment  of  Rales  for  admission  of  Attorneys  to  Supreme 
Court. 

"  An  allowance  of  one  year  shall  be  made  to  applicants  who  are 
graduates  of  any  college  or  university,  who,  in  their  course  of  study, 
shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  theory  and  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  in  the  historical  development  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  proof  of  which  shall 
be  the  certificate  of  the  President  of  the  College  where  such  applicant 
graduated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  he  has  been 
taught  and  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  in  said  studies,  speci- 
fying the  same,  and  no  other  allowance  shall  be  made  to  such  appli 
cants  for  study,  prior  to  the  time  of  graduation,  which  time  shall  be 
made  to  appear." 

Adopted  Sept.  22,  1875. 

Signed      S.  E.  Church, 
W.  F.  Allen, 
Charles  A.  Rapallo, 
Charles  J.  Folger, 
Charles  Andrews, 
Theodore  Miller. 

The  above  is  inserted  for  the  information  of  students  and 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  the  course  of  studies  of  the  Senior 
year  having  been  so  readjusted  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  amendment  and  to  entitle  graduates  hereafter  to  the  u  allow- 
ance of  one  year." 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  g  ive  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Union  College  in  the 

town  of  Schenectady  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  sum  of  

 dollars. 


^Clbang  9STlei>ical  ©ottc^c. 

Spring  term  (devoted  to  dissecting,  laboratory  work,  clinical  lectures 
at  Hospital,  and  lectures  on  special  subjects  at  College)  begins  first 
Tuesday  March  next  and  continues  eight  weeks. 

All  holding  tickets  to  fall  term  are  admitted  free  to  spring  term. 

Regular  fall  term  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  September  next,  and 
continues  sixte  n  weeks. 

Degrees  conferred  only  and  after  strict  final  examination  at  end  of 
fall  term. 

Fees.  —  Matriculation,  $5.00.  Term,  $100.  Perpetual  ticket, 
$150.  Graduation,  $25.00.  Dissecting  ticket,  $5.00.  Good  board 
obtained  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  week. 

For  circulars,  &c. ,  apply  to 
JACOB  S.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  ReCxISTrar,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  three  terms;  the  first  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September ;  the  second,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  November  ;  aud  the  third,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March ; 
each  term  consisting  of  twelve  weeks 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  course ;  and  a  year,  in- 
cluding the  vacations,  completes  the  course. 

The  plan  of  study  is  designed  to  embrace  the  several  branches  of 
the  law  ;  and  the  method  is  by  lecture,  examination,  and  discussion 
in  moot  court.  The  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  law,  at  Albany, 
are  as  great  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Union ;  the  Law 
Library  of  the  State,  open  to  students,  the  General  Terms  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  third  department,  and  all  the  terms  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  give  the  student  here  every  opportunity  of  learning. 
For  Circulars  address 

ISAAC  EDWARDS,  Albany,  JV.  Y 


